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Repetition and Dispersion (1800 B.C.-500 B.C.). For a second time the seemingly
sturdy structure of Egyptian political power was shaken to its foundations by civil wars
among competing dynasties and by the Hyksos invaders from the north, who con-
quered Egypt and ruled it for 200 years from within their walled and armed camps. As
before, however, this Second Intermediate Period (1800-1500 B.C.) retained enough
stability and continuity for the priesthoods to survive and for the intellectual and
literary corpus to be handed down by the educational system. So few writings have
been preserved that little is known with accuracy. After the Hyksos were expelled in
1570 by a Thebean dynasty from the south, a new and imperialistic Egypt emerged
which had strongly nationalistic overtones but which basically embodied the forms
and content of the culture and education of the florescent period. What impresses
most historians is the imitative and repetitive character of the culture in the thousand
years embraced by the Empire and the Post-Empire period from roughly 1500 to 500
B.C.
True, there were signs of change. The foreign conquests of the Empire, which
took its borders as far north as Syria and east to the Euphrates, brought Egypt into
contact and competition with the Hittite and Assyrian Empires. This meant the
literature of the schools came to be flecked with foreign phrases and content. But the
flirtation with the cultures of other peoples had more effect on the outsiders than it
did on Egypt. The Canaanites of Palestine borrowed the Egyptian language signs and
simplified them on their road to creating an alphabet, whereas Egyptian literature
rejected outside influence, re-copying its own classical forms even as it adopted
colloquialisms and relegated classical Egyptian to the dead language of religious ritual.
So there was no innovative break in the educational tradition. Repetition was
the essence; and repetition led eventually to dispersion in the sense that education
became congealed, constricted, dissipated much as it did in Mesopotamia. But there
was a major difference: dispersion meant disintegration rather more than dissemina-
tion. As Wilson puts it, the Egyptians were not the "cultural missionaries" that the
Mesopotamians were before them, and the Greeks, the Romans, the Arabs, and the
Westerners after them. Perhaps it is just as well.
While Egyptian education under the Empire was able to respond to the bureau-
cratic needs of a reinforced and strengthened central government, it did not seem to be
able to produce any new ideas. This was the heyday of the departmental or govern-
mental bureau schools (mentioned earlier) in which specialized career training was the
order of the day. The goals of training the efficient bureaucrat seemed to overshadow
all others. No significant new achievements were made by the scribes or scholars in the
fields of science, mathematics, engineering, architecture, medicine, or literature. They
seemed to be focusing their attention on strengthening the specialized hierarchies of
the civil bureaucracy and of the ecclesiastical bureaucracy. After all, Wilson estimates
that the priestly brotherhoods owned one person in ten and one-eighth of all the
arable land of Egypt. If the temple priesthoods were this powerful, their temple
schools must also have been a power.
No wonder that the ideals expressed in the wisdom literature of the Middle
Kingdom became so popular in the Empire. But there was a difference. Khety had